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ically a young giant capable of enduring any hard-
ship and of meeting any foe.  He ran his surveyor's
chain far into the wilderness to the west of Mount
Vemon.   When hardly a man in age, the State of
Virginia knew of his qualities and made him an
officer in its militia.   At only twenty-three he was
invited to accompany General Braddock's staff, but
neither he nor angels from heaven could prevent
Braddock from plunging with typical British bull-
headedness into the fatal Indian ambush. He gave
up border warfare, but did not cease to condemn the
inadequacy of the Virginia military equipment and
its training. He devoted himself to the pursuits of a
large planter, and on being elected a Burgess, he at-
tended regularly the sessions at Williamsburg, Wild
conditions which in his boyhood had reached almost
to Fauquier County, had drifted rapidly westward.
Within less than ten years of Braddock's defeat,
Fort Duquesne had become permanently English
and the name of Pittsburgh reminded men of the
great British statesman who had urged on the fate-
ful British encroachment on the Ohio River.  For
Washington in person, the lasting effect of the early
training and fighting in western Pennsylvania was
that it gave him direct knowledge of the Indian and
his ways, and that it turned his imagination to think-
ing out the problem of developing the Middle West,deav* was a hard taskmaster, not
